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MASSACHUSETTS  ANNUAL  RURAL  MANPOWER  SERVICES  REPORT  (MA5-79) 

CALENDAR  YEAR  1975 

Introduction  and  Purpose 

Within  the  Employment  and  Training  Administration  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service,  there  is  a  new  emphasis  and  r e vitalization  of  Rural 
Employment  Services.    This  is  equally  true  in  Massachusetts  as  it  is  nation- 
ally.   There  are  several  reasons  for  this  new  sense  of  direction  in  Rural 
Employment  Services.    A  recent  trend  seems  to  be  developing  across  the 
land  toward  returning  to  more  agrarian  lifestyles,  with  some  economic 
factors  pressing  much  of  the  populace  in  that  direction.    Consistent  with  this, 
National  policy  seems  to  be  reorienting  toward  a  greater  awareness  and  con- 
cern for  our  original  priorities  and  mandates  of  a  rurally  founded  and  agri- 
culturally mandated  employment  service,  as  evidenced  by  FY  1976  Plan  of 
Service;  second  highest  priority  in  special  applicant  services.    The  recent 
U.  S.  Court  Order  of  Judge  Charles  R.  Richey,  directs  us  to  provide  and 
document  full  Employment  Services  to  Migrants  and  Seasonal  Farmworkers 
(MSFW).    The  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  has  broadened  that  directive  to 
include  full  services  to  all  rural  applicants,  employers  and  the  community. 
The  Richey  Court  Order,  its  far-reaching  ramifications  and  all  the  intense 
activity  that  flows  therefrom,  is  the  single  major  consideration  and  activity 
of  Rural  Employment  Services  in  Massachusetts,  and  probably  in  the  nation, 
in  1975  and  the  immediate  future.    All  else  is  secondary  and  centered  around 
the  Court  Order;  for  which  this  agency  is  not  funded.    A  little  background  is 
necessary  in  this  area.    As  a  result  of  litigation  between  the  NAACP  and  other 
community  action  agencies  and  the  State  of  Colorado,  U.  S.  Court  Judge 
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Charles  R.  Richey,  ruled  for  the  plaintiffs.    This  said  in  effect  that  all 
50  SESA's  must  take  a  series  of  actions  to  assure  full  employment  ser- 
vices and  equal  access  to  same  for  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farmworkers. 
The  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  broadened  this  in  scope  to  apply  to  all 
rural  applicants  and  areas.    It  is  to  this  Court  Order  and  its  compliance 
mechanisms  that  this  report  makes  frequent  reference.    Thus  this  new 
rural  thrust  has  multiple  origins,  and  is  of  substantive  proportions. 

It  is  our  intent  to  make  this  report  for  1975  as  cogent  and  concise  as 
possible,  cutting  away  the  extranneous  administrivia ,  data  and  verbiage. 
Every  word  should  convey  information.    Basically,  the  purposes  of  this 
report  are  as  always;    to  provide  meaningful  and  necessary  information 
to  those  offices  that  require  and  can  make  use  of  such  information.  The 
highlights  will  include  (but  not  be  restricted  to)  a  review  of  Rural  activities 
in  Massachusetts,  citations  of  any  outstanding  accomplishments  in  the 
fields  of  rural  employment  service,  tentative  projections  for  1976,  dis- 
cussion of  problems  that  may  have  surfaced,  and  recommendations  for 
1976.    Please  note  that  this  is  a  calendar  year  report  and  not  a  fiscal  year 
format.    With  this  introduction  and  statement  of  purpose,  we  now  move 
right  into  the  content  of  the  report  itself,  generally  following  the  outline 
format  provided  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Administration. 
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Part  I  -  Annual  Summary  1975 
Planning 

A.     Administration  and  Organization 

The  administration  and  functional  direction  of  the  Rural  Employment 
Services  and  its  Farm  Labor  Program  lies  with  the  Administrative 
Office.    Line  operational  authority  runs  upward  from  the  local  office 
Farm  Labor  Representative  and  Rural  Employment  Specialist  through 
the  Local  Office  Manager,  Regional  Rural  Coordinator,  Regional  Director 
or  his  Deputy  Director  to  the  Deputy  Director  of  Employment  Service  and 
Unemployment  Insurance  Insurance  Service,  and  the  Division  Director; 
thence  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Region  One  Employment  and 
Training  Administration  Office  and  the  National  Office.    Ther  are  no 
significant  changes  from  this  organizational  structure  of  1974,  as 
established  in  1973.    The  organization  charts  contained  in  this  report 
portray  this  administrative  chain. 

At  the  Administrative  level,  program  responsibility  rests  with  the  Chief 
Supervisor  of  Placement  and  Employer  Services.    The  Rural  Employment 
Service  Supervisor  heads  up  the  program  unit,  with  two  Assistant  Super- 
visors coordinating  local  office  operations.    During  1975  we  lost  a  key 
staff  person.    Not  yet  replaced  the  need  for  same  is  sorely  and  constantly 
apparent  in  workload  backlogs.    The  Monitor / Ad vocate  (at  the  agency  level 
of  Chief  Supervisor)  works  very  closely  with  the  Rural  Division,  functionally 
advising  on  all  matters,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  U.  S.  Court  Order, 
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which  initially  established  his  position.    He  reports  administratively 
to  the  Employment  Service  Director  and  functionally  to  the  Region  One 
Employment  and  Training  Administration  Office  Monitor /Advocate . 

Massachusetts'  six  region  organizational  structure  shown  in  the  organi- 
zation charts  was  in  full  effect  most  of  Calendar  Year  1975,  and  are  there- 
fore shown  as  operative.    Each  Rural  Employment  Specialist  and  Farm 
Labor  Representative  reports  operationally  to  his  Local  Office  Manager, 
and  functionally  to  the  Regional  Director  or  his  Deputy  through  a  Regional 
Rural  Coordinator.    That,  in  short  summary,  is  how  the  Rural  Employment 
Service  is  organized  and  administered  in  Massachusetts. 

B.     Meetings,  Purposes  and  Accomplishments 

In  accord  with  the  requirements  and  needs  of  the  Rural  Employment  Service, 
various  meetings  at  all  levels  were  held  throughout  1975.    Of  course,  with 
the  growing  intensity  of  the  so-called  Richey  Court  Order  and  related  matters, 
more  meetings  were  necessary  at  the  Region  I  ETA  office  level.    At  the 
national  plateau,  meetings  are  also  most  important,  and  some  invited  our 
participation,  while  others  did  not.    What  follows  is  a  list  of  most  of  the 
major  meetings  in  which  we  were  involved  during  1975  at  local,  regional, 
state,  Region  I,  and  National  office  levels. 
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D.O.L.  Region  One  -  New  England  State  Agencies  -  Secretary's  13  Points  and 

Judge  Richey  Court  Order 

Massachusetts  D.E.S.  Statewide  Conference  -  Richey  Court  Order 

(The  Framingham  Conference) 

D.E.S.  -  D.O.L.  -  E.S.A.  -  Fitchburg  Local  Office  -  Meeting  on  Interstate 

Recruitment 

Greenleaf  Harvester's  Guild  -  Meadowbrook  Orchard  &  Farm  Labor  Contractor 

Reg.  Act. 

New  England  State  Agencies  -  D.O.L.  Region  I  -  1975  Apple  Harvest  Recruitment 

D.E.S.  -  E.S.A.  -  Farm  Labor  Contractor  Registration  Act 

D.O.L.  National  Office  -  Region  I  &  II  -  All  States  -  Richey  Court  Order 

(The  New  York  Conference) 

D.E.S.  -  Puerto  Rican  Migration  Division  -  Puerto  Rican  Contract  Labor 

D.E.S.  -  Connecticut  S.E.S.  -  Tobacco  Growers  -  Tobacco  Labor 

D.E.S.  -  New  England  Apple  Council  -  Apple  Harvest  Recruitment 

D.E.S.  -  D.O.L.  Multi- Regional  East  Coast  Annual  Rural  Manpower  Conference 

1975 

Aside  from  the  many  planning,  fiscal,  evaluating  and  monitoring  sessions  within 
the  agency,  these  were  the  primary  meetings  concerning  Rural  Employment 
Services.    This  series  of  meetings  clearly  reflects  the  impact  of  Judge  Richey' s 
Court  Order. 

Along  with  the  specific  requirements  of  this  report,  are  various  allusions  to 
particular  accomplishments.    It  is  the  intent  here  to  outline  and  underline  those 
acts  of  service  that  stand  out  above  the  norm.    Perhaps  far  greater  than  all  others 
in  1975,  was  the  "delivery"  of  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Court  Order  and  the 
efforts  to  improve  and  provide  full  employment  services  for  rural  residents,  to 
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all  involved  staff  from  the  highest  Executive  level  to  each  Rural  Employment 
Specialist,  Farm  Labor  Representative,  and  in  fact,  the  receptionists  who 
greet  the  general  public  in  the  many  local  offices  across  the  Commonwealth. 
While  there  are  still  some  isolated  pockets  of  misinterpretation  and  less  than 
one  hundred  percent  acceptance,  we  feel  that  this  message  has  been  delivered 
and  received.    Feedback  clearly  reflects  an  overall  conscientiousness  toward 
the  provision  of  full  services  to  all  Migrants,  Seasonal  Farmworkers  and 
Rural  applicants.    With  the  additional  training  planned  for  early  in  1976  we 
are  sure  that  we  can  count  on  total  cooperation,  as  the  reports  will  show. 
For  this  most  difficult  education  process  credit  must  be  equally  shared  at  all 
levels.    Only  with  a  concerted  and  united  effort  could  we  have  done  it;  and  we 
did,  in  the  face  of  some  adversity  and  no  funding.    We  feel  no  small  justification 
and  measure  of  pride  in  congratulating  ourselves  on  this  outstanding  achievement. 
Other  accomplishments  of  note  are  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Staff  Training 

The  tight  staffing  constraints  that  restricted  training  in  1974  to  generally 
traditional  and  somewhat  meager  efforts,  have  prevailed  and  worsened  through 
1975.    Yet  the  efforts  were  nonetheless  there  and  accomplishments  were  made. 
As  in  many  organizations,  training  comes  in  many  formats;  formal,  informal, 
visual,  paper  issuances,  workshops,  lectures,  small  groups,  individuals,  etc. 
And  so  it  is  with  us.    In  large  measure,  most  of  the  time  and  staff  involved  in 
the  meetings  and  conferences  noted  in  the  prior  section  of  this  report  could  be 


properly  construed  as  training.    But  that  is  but  a  take-off  point.    Out  in 
our  six  regions,  the  Regional  Rural  and  Training  Coordinators  have  been 
busy  developing  training  formats  and  the  implementation  of  same.  Again 
by  mandate,  much  of  it  has  had  to  center  around  the  Richey  Court  Order. 
Again  we  have  been  fortunate  in  that  many  Rural  and  Farm  Labor  key  staff 
were  experienced,  requiring  only  minimal  refreshing  and  training  on  the 
Court  Order.    There  has  been  only  slight  turnover  of  staff  in  these  assign- 
ments.   With  little  room  for  innovation  in  1975,  our  methods  of  training  have 
followed  basics.    As  we  receive  information  from  Region  One  and  other  agencies 
at  the  State  Administrative  level,  it  is  there  reviewed  and  interpreted  for  what- 
ever action  may  be  appropriate.    Administrative  staff  then  pass  along  this  in- 
formation to  regional  and  local  office  staff  by  way  of  procedural  bulletins  or 
memoranda,  for  implementation  at  those  levels.    Follow  up  to  this  is  maintained 
by  personal  communication  for  clarification  and  technical  assistance.    This  may 
be  via  telephone  or  local  office  visit.    Relative  to  specifics,  changes  and  new 
procedures,  on  site  reviews  and  other  training  sessions  are  always  necessary 
and  a  part  of  our  routine  procedures.    Nineteen  seventy  five  was  no  exception. 
If  Rural  Employment  Service  was  separately  identified  and  funded,  we  know 
that  1975  would  show  a  decided  increase  in  training  time  and  cost  in  this  ser- 
vice. 

As  we  alluded,  in  addition  to  Regional  Rural  and  Training  Coordinators,  the 
key  local  office  staff  such  as  the  Farm  Labor  Representatives  and  Rural 
Employment  Specialists  are  involved  in  training  the  other  staff  within  the 
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local  offices.    In  1975  with  the  Court  Order,  subsequent  directives  indicated 
that  all  local  office  staff  should  become  aware  of  the  Court  Order,  with  certain 
key  staff  specifically  trained  in  its  implementation  and  compliance  factors. 
This  has  been  done,  with  continuing  refresher  as  the  needs,  time  and  staff 
permit.    Our  plans  are  to  continue  in  this  area  of  training,  and  we  look  to 
Region  One  for  continued  assistance  and  guidance  in  these  areas. 

Economic  Developments  Impacting  on  Rural  Manpower  Services 
A  major  attachment  to  this  report  is  the  Annual  (preliminary)  Rural  Man- 
power Planning  Report  (Attachment  III).    It  must  be  stressed  and  noted  how- 
ever, that  our  Research  Department's  available  data  is  generated  in  fiscal 
year  formats  rather  than  calendar  year.    This  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  tables  cover  only  the  last  half  of  calendar  1975.    Further,  it 
should  not  be  assumed  that  one  can  merely  double  such  statistics  and  come 
up  with  reasonable  estimates  for  the  calendar  year;  due  to  the  seasonal  nature 
of  many  crops  and  activities.    So  as  to  try  to  avoid  duplication,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  attached  research  material  is  so  comprehensive,  we  are  inten- 
tionally keeping  this  section  of  the  report  as  brief  as  possible.    The  guidelines 
for  assessing  the  impact  of  economic  developments  on  rural  employment  ser- 
vices are  no  different  in  1975.    This  is  equally  true  of  the  problems.  This 
said,  we  will  try  to  simply  itemize  the  pertinent  points  of  impact. 

Rural  Industrialization 

1.  There  is  no  great  movement  either  in  or  out  of  rural  areas  of  firms  in 
this  state.    Some  small  firms  are  still  creeping  out  of  the  urban  centers. 


Shopping  centers  and  malls  seem  to  have  slowed  this  trend  nearly 
to  a  standstill.    Some  reverses  in  retailing  will  have  a  slight  impact, 
such  as  the  recent  phasing  out  of  the  entire  W.  T.  Grant  Company 
chain. 

2.  Continued  housing  growth  in  rural  areas  has  also  slowed  in  1975.  In 
spite  of  this ,  the  growing  demands  for  municipal  services  keeps  up- 
ward pressure  on  tax  rates. 

3.  There  is  still  a  trend  of  farm  labor,  particularly  youth  moving  away 
from  rural  areas  to  the  urban  for  higher  paying  jobs.    The  continuing 
narrow  profit  margins  of  most  farm  produce  at  the  grower  levels,  keeps 
farmworker  wages  below  competitive  with  urban  occupations.    The  trend 
of  small  farm  operators  to  close  out  their  businesses  and  take  other 
employment  continues,  except  some  family  operations.  Thus  the  giant 
corporate  farms  grow;  leaving  us  with  less  but  larger  farms.    This  cuts 
into  farm  occupations  with  continued  mechanization,  and  add  to  the  manu- 
facturing and  service  needs.    In  1975,  the  only  exception  to  this  is  manu- 
facturing, which  also  suffered  a  strong  setback  statewide. 

4.  These  prior  factors  have  had  little  impact  on  rural  Massachusetts. 
Small  manufacturing  plants  moving  into  rural  areas  do  seem  to  raise 
the  demand  for  women  somewhat,  but  this  too  remained  minimal  in 
1975. 
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5.  Regional  vocational  high  schools  have  developed  across  the  state 
to  meet  the  needs  generated  by  this  slow  shifting  industrialization 
into  rural  areas.    While  still  increasing,  the  development  of  such 
schools  has  slowed  in  1975.    Although  not  always  prepared  to  handle 
large  volume  of  students,  they  are  generally  well  equipped  to  teach 
the  basics  of  machine,  manufacturing,  service  and  some  administra- 
tive occupations. 

6.  In  some  "bedroom"  communities,  nearly  the  entire  labor  force 
commutes  to  urban  centers  for  employment.    Yet  most  rural  commu- 
nities can  be  classed  in  two  major  groups:    (1)  those  who  commute  to 
urban  area  jobs,  and  (2)  those  who  seek  only  employment  in  their  own 
community,  with  very  limited  mobility.    The  first  group  is  by  far  the 
larger . 

B.  Impact  of  Mechanization,  Changes  in  Production  Techniques  and  Outlook 
in  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Industry 

There  are  no  major  mechanical  developments  in  this  area,  nor  are  any 
anticipated  in  the  immediate  future  that  would  have  significant  impact  on 
Massachusetts  agriculture.    This  is  also  true  of  any  projected  production 
changes  in  technique.    Semi- automated  systems  are  already  in  use,  and 
have  long  been  so.    Of  course,  the  trends  will  continue  toward  lesser  and 
larger  farms,  youth  attracted  to  the  urban  centers,  and  very  slow  growth 
can  be  expected  in  some  areas  in  manufacturing,  real  estate,  finance, 
services,  resort  and  recreation  industries. 
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Employment  and  Unemployment  Trends  in  Rural  Massachusetts 

A.  Rural  Non- Agricultural  Employment  Trends 

With  so  much  of  Massachusetts'  economy  geared  and  tied  to  national 
industry  and  economy,  ours  are  but  deeper  reflections  of  the  national 
scene.    While  the  average  national  unemployment  rate  of  1975  dropped 
slightly  below  the  high  11.4  percent  of  1974,  Massachusetts  still  ran 
well  above  that  in  unemployment  (12.3%).    There  were  pockets  of  un- 
employment even  far  above  the  12.3  and  a  few  well  below  it.  Areas 
that  continued  sluggish  and  fell  even  further  included  housing  construc- 
tion, real  estate,  finance,  manufacturing  of  fabricated  metals  and 
machinery,  non- durable  goods,  mercantile  trades  and  construction. 

B.  Unemployment  Trends 

As  previously  noted,  with  the  state  average  of  12.3  percent  unemploy- 
ment for  1975  even  higher  than  the  11.4  percent  of  1974,  rural  still 
continued  much  higher  in  unemployment  than  urban  areas,  as  they  always 
have.     Small  shifts  of  industry  into  urban  areas  have  never  been  of  real 
significance  toward  making  any  substantial  impact  on  the  critical  recession 
that  has  the  nation  on  its  economic  knees.    We  will  need  more  than  stop- 
gap measures  to  recover  from  this  depressed  situation. 

C.  Agricultural  Employment  Trends 

1.  In  1975,  as  in  past  years,  a  large  number  of  youth  were  recruited  from 
Pennsylvania  for  the  tobacco  industry  (see  Attachment  IV  for  statistics). 
A  scattering  of  individuals  also  came  in  through  the  Interstate  Clearance 
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system  from  Florida,  West  Virginia,  Texas  and  Puerto  Rico. 

2.  In  spite  of  the  trend  toward  the  larger  corporate  farms,  many 
small  family  owned  farms  still  do  exist,  although  in  slowly 
diminishing  numbers.   These  are  family  owned  and  operated  with 
an  occasional  neighbor  in  either  temporary  or  permanent  employ. 
These  vanishing  agrarians  of  New  England  comprise  only  a  very 
small  segment  of  the  total  Massachusetts  farm  labor  force.  These 
small  family  units  are  involved  in  the  production  of  many  crops;  in- 
cluding dairy,  fruit,  vegetables,  nurseries,  and  others.  Their 
occupational  structure  is  mostly  unskilled  with  some  semi-skilled 
such  as  equipment  operators,  planters,  pruners,  growers,  and 
certain  harvesters. 

3.  The  farm  labor  needs  of  the  Commonwealth  are  generally  filled 
through  local  help  including  adults,  school  age  youth,  contract  and 
others  from  Puerto  Rico,  with  imports  from  the  British  West  Indies 
and  Canada  as  a  last  resort;  in  addition  to  the  Interstate  recruitment 
noted  previously. 

Permanent  full  time  farm  jobs  are  relatively  insignificant  in  numbers 
yet  more  difficult  to  fill;  some  even  going  unfilled.    This  is  a  factor 
in  the  continuing  phase  out  of  the  small  family  farms;  caused  by  the 
constant  youth  movement  to  the  urban  centers.    There  is  no  surplus 
of  farm  labor  in  Massachusetts. 
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Services  for  Rural  Individuals 

Because  of  its  geography,  population  density  and  local  office  arrange- 
ment, Massachusetts  may  be  unique,  in  that  rural  residents  have  always 
had  equal  access  to  full  services  (with  some  possible  isolated  exceptional 
pockets).    We  are  generally  small  in  acreage,  yet  with  a  population  of 
approximately  five  and  one  half  million  people.    This  populace  is  concen- 
trated in  the  eastern  half  of  the  state,  with  a  heavy  cluster  in  the  Spring- 
field and  adjacent  Connecticut  River  Valley  area.    While  most  local  offices 
are  in  urban  centers,  they  are  in  easy  commuting  distance  to  most  rural 
communities.    Although  transportation  remains  generally  available  between 
most  urban  centers  and  through  many  rural  areas,  this  service  is  tending 
to  lessen  somewhat,  creating  limitations  in  those  rural  areas. 

A.  Every  local  office  has  an  Interviewer  or  Counselor  designated  as  the 
Rural  Employment  Services  Specialist,  Farm  Labor  Representative, 
or  both.    In  some  offices  these  may  be  separate  individuals,  but  in 
most,  the  same  person  will  wear  both  hats.    Through  this  program 
person,  all  rural  applicants ,  (seasonal  farmworkers,  migrants,  or 
other  rurals)  are  offered  the  full  services  of  the  local  office.  Such 
services  include  counseling,  testing,  refer ral  to  jobs ,  placement, 
referral  to  training  situations,  referral  to  supportive  services,  and 
follow-up.    Since  actual  time  charge  allocations  are  not  broken  out 
separately  from  Title  III  charges  for  Rural  Manpower  Services,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  precisely  just  what  percent  of  the  total  Employ- 
ment Service  workload  was  utilized  on  Rural  Manpower  Services.  The 
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National  Office  recognizes  this  problem  and  is  studying  suggested 
resolutions.    Thus,  any  quoted  figures  in  this  area  are  purely  es- 
timates.   Data  available  for  1976  and  future  years  will  hopefully 
pinpoint  this  much  better. 

Since  some  statistics  and  workload  figures  have  to  be  assimilated 
on  a  fiscal  year  basis,  this  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
perusal  of  attached  data.    Furthermore  and  even  more  pertinent, 
during  calendar  1975,  DES/DOL  arrived  at  a  workable  definition  of 
rural  areas  and  applicants  for  Massachusetts.    This  change  was  of 
sufficient  magnitude  as  to  render  all  prior  workload  figures,  as  re- 
lated  to  Rural  Employment  Services,  nearly  meaningless.  Report- 
ing formats  have  been  developed  to  provide  for  these  figures  in  future 
reports,  through  the  ESARS  System. 

.  Through  every  local  office,  any  and  all  services  to  special  applicant 
groups  is  made  available.    Veterans  preference  pertains  in  all  our 
programs  as  a  mandate  of  law.    Specific  drives  are  made  to  assist 
youth  in  most  offices,  especially  during  the  summer  non- school  months 
They  are  particularly  well  utilized  in  the  tobacco  harvest  and  curing. 
Although  many  rural  and  farm  occupations  are  such  that  physically 
handicapped  persons  are  sometimes  precluded  by  the  very  nature  of 
job  itself,  we  also  offer  special  services  to  the  handicapped  (mental 
as  well  as  physical),  to  all  possible  extent.    All  large  offices,  and 
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most  small,  have  a  person  on  the  staff  specifically  charged  with 
overseeing  this  responsibility.    The  same  applies  to  older  workers, 
blacks  and  the  various  ethnic  groups.    Puerto  Ricans  are  particularly 
serviced  through  the  Puerto  Rican  Contract  Labor  Program.  Spanish 
speaking  staff  are  available  in  those  offices  where  concentrations  of 
Spanish  speaking  applicants  reside.    We  are  also  beginning  to  provide 
the  same  services  to  some  area  French  speaking  ethnics.    These  ser- 
vices are  now  also  required  by  the  Richey  Court  Order,    We  will  con- 
tinue every  effort  toward  compliance. 


C.  Among  the  various  programs  and  services  available  to  the  rural 

applicant  as  well  as  the  urban,  in  Massachusetts  in  1975  are: 

Interstate  Clearance  System 
Work  Incentive  Program 
Puerto  Rican  Program 

Woods  Program  (via  clearance  from  Maine  &  New  Hampshire) 

Emergency  Employment  Act  (EEA)  P.E.P. 

Public  Service  Careers 

Job  Bank  System 

Rural  Manpower  Mobility  Plan 

Neighborhood  Youth  Corp 

Operation  Mainstream 

Concentrated  Employment  Program  (CEP) 
Veterans  Preference 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Directives 
Secretary  of  Labor's  13  Point  Directive 
Mandatory  Listing  of  Job  Orders 

Representation  on  local  area  AMPB's  and  MAPC's 
The  Monitor / Ad vocate  and  Complaint  System 
Unemployment  Insurance 


D.  Every  traditional  means  available  were  used  for  local  area  recruit- 
ment in  the  various  crop  harvest  campaigns,  across  the  state.  Most 
larger  offices  and  many  of  the  smaller  ones  were  involved  with  local 
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civic  groups,  churches,  outreach  and  itinerant  services  of  various 
types,  mobile  vans,  trailers  in  rural  area  shopping  malls,  at  the 
largest  employer  sites,  posters,  mail- outs,  radio,  television 
and  area  newspaper  public  service  announcements  and  releases, 
speaking  to  such  groups  as  Rotary  Clubs,  Veterans  Associations, 
and  even  recruitment  on  at  least  one  military  base  (Fort  Devens). 
One  somewhat  unique  approach  to  get  the  message  to  potential 
rural  applicants  was  tried  with  great  success  in  the  Pittsfield  area. 
The  Pittsfield  D.E.S.  Local  Office  and  a  local  V.F.W.  Post  jointly 
sponsor  an  Armed  Forces  Information  Night  for  High  School  Seniors 
at  the  Great  Barrington  High  School.    This  is  geared  generally  to- 
ward high  schoolers  for  military  careers,  but  still  local  area  needs 
are  also  brought  out,  especially  annual  harvest  needs  as  interim  alter- 
natives.   This  program  has  met  with  great  community  acceptance  and 
is  considered  successful  in  several  ways. 

E.  Cooperation  with  other  agencies  in  offering  rural  services,  seeking 
farm  labor  locally  and  meeting  the  needs  of  rural  employers  runs  the 
full  spectrum  of  just  about  all  the  various  organizations  and  agencies 
available  in  the  concerned  communities  throughout  Massachusetts. 
Again  almost  as  a  matter  of  tradition,  we  are  fully  cooperative  with 
such  agencies  as;    Massachusetts  Rehabilitation  Commission,  Veterans 
Administration  and  Town  Hall  Veteran's  Services,  Industrial  Manage- 
ment Club,  C.E.T.A.,  Departments  of  Public  Welfare  and  Public 
Health,  local  4H  Clubs,  Future  Farmers  of  America,  Community 
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Colleges,  Military  Recruiting  Stations,  other  Colleges,  most 
Vocational  and  High  Schools,  area  hospitals,  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  Rotary  and  Kiwanis  Clubs,  University  of  Massachusetts, 
the  New  England  Farm  Labor  Council  with  migrants  and  contract 
Puerto  Ricans,  and  many  others. 

F.  Relative  to  job  development,  a  two  pronged  attack  is  made  in  this 
function.    During  m®st  farm  off- season  periods ,  the  Rural  and 
Farm  Program  staff  work  more  intensively  to  generate  new  job 
opportunities  with  both  farm  and  non-farm  employers.    As  the 
various  crop  seasons  approach,  they  then  visit  specifically  the 
growers  concerned  to  solicit  their  job  orders  and  begin  a  timely 
and  orderly  processing  of  these  most  complex  procedures,  to 
take  all  possible  steps  to  assure  local  labor  to  the  utmost.  In 
these  areas,  other  local  office  staff  also  become  involved  as  work- 
loads and  other  priorities  permit.    Through  these  efforts,  new  em- 
ployers not  previously  using  our  services  are  brought  into  the  fold. 

G.  Labor  market  and  job  search  information  are  generated  and  dissem- 
inated to  every  possible  extent  through  whatever  means  available. 
Information  is  posted  in  the  local  offices,  and  discussed  in  applicant 
interviews  and  on  employer  visits.    In  addition  to  the  Job  Bank  system 
itself  being  locally  available  in  every  local  office  and  itinerant  and  out- 
reach point,  other  specific  information  relative  to  labor  trends,  special 
recruitment  efforts  and  area  needs  are  posted  in  schools,  public  offices, 
libraries,  community  centers,  etc.    Also  such  media  as  the  radio, 
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television  and  local  newsoutlets  are  well  utilized.    Audio  visual 
equipment  such  as  films  and  slides  are  used.    Any  available 
brochures  on  specific  programs  or  general  employment  ser- 
vices information  are  passed  on  to  appropriate  applicant  and/or 
employer  groups.    In  the  news  area,  classified  ads  are  rarely 
used  at  this  point  in  time  due  to  cost,  but  new  releases  are  fre- 
quently brought  into  play  with  some  degree  of  success  in  promoting 
various  services,  as  are  some  news  letters  for  various  publications. 

H.  The  same  broad  assistance  is  available  to  those  applicants  consider- 
ing leaving  rural  areas.    As  they  make  their  plans  known  to  us  from 
whatever  information  available  to  them,  we  then  offer  them  all  possible 
employment  services.    These  include  information  on  all  out- of- area 
labor  markets,  both  inter  and  intra- state,  processing  of  applications 
through  clearance  to  other  states,  resume  submittal  and  assistance 
in  preparation.    In  some  instances,  if  arrangements  can  be  made 
with  specific  employers  in  other  areas,  we  can  offer  certain  aptitude 
and  proficiency  tests.    Counseling  would  also  be  a  normal  part  of  such 
services  to  any  potential  out- migrants  . 
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Rural  Manpower  Programs  and  Activities  for  Farm  Workers 

A.  All  programs  and  services  available  through  the  local  offices  are 
generally  available  to  all  rural  areas.    These  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  file  search,  registration,  job  development,  counseling, 
testing,  referral  to  jobs ,  placement,  referral  to  training  possibilities , 
referral  to  supportive  services,  follow  up  and  others.    Also,  such 
techniques  as  the  Job  Bank  in  the  Mobile  Trailer,  Itinerant  and  Out- 
reach Stations  in  the  various  spots  were  used.    These  included  Ware- 
ham  for  the  cranberry  harvest,  several  county  and  area  agricultural 
fairs,  itinerant  points  such  as  Bourne  and  others.    Wherever  these 
services  were  made  available,  they  were  either  fully  available  on 
site,  or  referral  arrangements  could  be  made  to  the  parent  offices. 

In  so  far  as  cooperative  efforts  with  other  agencies  are  concerned; 
these  have  been  ongoing  and  very  successful  for  many  years.  They 
include  such  areas  as  local  media  (press,  radio  and  television), 
private  and  public  local  agencies,  schools  (especially  helpful  with 
registrations),  posting  of  bulletins  in  public  places  and  offices. 
Most  of  these  have  helped  in  a  variety  of  ways  with  the  recruitment 
of  local  farm  labor;  in  addition  to  our  own  positive  recruitments,  on 
site  recruitments,  plus  all  possible  usual  local  office  efforts.  See 
also,  Outstanding  Accomplishments  -  Fitchburg  -  page 

B.  There  was  no  participation  in  the  Annual  Worker  Plan  in  1975  in 
Massachusetts.    The  National  Office  is  working  on  some  changes  to 
the  Plan  to  provide  for  better  tracking  of  crews  as  they  move  up  the 
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the  migrant  streams.    We  stand  ready  to  participate  should  the 
needs  arise  in  future  years. 

Problems  concerning  transportation,  health,  wages,  food,  etc,,  are 
not  viewed  as  insurmountable.    Adequate  information  is  made  available 
through  various  means  to  acquaint  migrants  with  labor  surplus  areas, 
including  formats  generated  in  their  most  fluent  languages. 

C.  We  received  two  job  orders  through  clearance  from  Connecticut  for 
725  openings,  of  which  721  were  filled.    These  were  almost  entirely 
youth  for  the  shade  tobacco  harvesting  and  curing  process  in  the 
Connecticut  River  Valley  area,  near  the  Massachusetts  -  Connecticut 
State  line. 

Sixty  housing  inspections  were  made  by  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Public  Health  local  area  representatives.    In  most  cases,  on-site 
inspections  by  the  agency  are  done  later  by  our  local  area  Farm  Labor 
Representatives.    The  working  relationship  between  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  and  this  agency  is  very  good.  Any  minor  problems  that 
do  evolve  from  time  to  time  are  expeditiously  resolved.  We  are  not 
involved  to  any  significant  extent  with  the  Farm  Labor  Contractor 
Registration  Act,  but  stand  ready  to  be  whenever  necessary.  Should 
any  crews  come  in  to  the  area  through  inter- state  clearance,  or  other- 
wise, we  are  prepared  to  offer  all  possible  services  through  our  local 
offices,  outreach  and  itinerant  points .    In  this  connection,  we  enjoy 
full  cooperation  with  the  New  England  Farm  Worker  Council  in  Spring- 
field.   Full  medical  services  are  available  for  migrant  tobacco  labor 
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at  the  nearby  Shade  Tobacco  Growers  Association  facility  in 
Windsor  Locks,  Connecticut,  throughout  the  season. 

D.  There  were  special  requests  for  services  or  programs  for  migrants 
in  1975,  such  as  training,  supportive  services,  job  development  in 
non- agricultural  industries,  follow  up,  other  problems  and  resolutions. 
However  and  again,  we  do  offer  full  and  equal  services,  including  referral 
to  training  and  supportive  services  to  all  migrants  and  seasonal  farm- 
workers, as  well  as  all  rural  applicants.    Of  course,  this  is  not  meant 

to  slight  those  migrants  who  have  settled  in  either  urban  or  rural  areas 
of  the  State;  having  become  or  are  in  the  process  of  becoming  permanent 
residents,  but  are  nonetheless  migrants.    All  services  of  the  local  offices 
are  made  available  to  this  client  group,  as  well.    As  the  needs  dictate, 
Spanish  Speaking  Interviewers  are-made  available  to  assist  such  applicants. 

E.  There  was  no  involvement  in  the  Farm  Management  and  Farm  Foreman 
Training  Program  during  this  period.    This  type  of  upward  mobility 
has  always  and  thus  far  been  fully  taken  care  of  by  the  individual  farm 
operators  and  private  and  informal  on  the  job  training,  as  the  needs 
required. 

F.  Apple  Harvest  Recruitment  -  1975.    Activity  in  this  program  culminating 
in  the  usual  Alien  Labor  Certifications  for  so  called  'criteria'  growers, 
was  of  such  complexity,  frustration,  and  non-productive  workload  inten- 
sity (the  immeasureable  man-hours  spent  on  this  program  results  in 
only  minimal  local  and  domestic  placements),  that  it  cannot  pass  with- 
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out  some  comment.    Much  can  be  and  has  been  said  relative  to  this 
process  in  memoranda,  letters  and  at  meetings  at  all  levels  from 
the  local  to  the  national.    For  the  purposes  of  this  report  we  will 
summarize  only  the  final  figures. 


Foreign  Labor  Requests  480 

Foreign  Labor  Certifications  406 

Foreign  Labor  Utilization  394 
Foreign  Labor  Sources 

British  West  Indians  3  31 

Canadians  63 


Rural  Manpower  Services  Community  Development  Participation 
We  have  reported  elsewhere  in  this  report  on  the  cooperative  efforts  of 
this  agency  with  other  civic  groups.    In  addition,  we  are  also  fully  in- 
volved in  most  communities  in  the  labor  area  economic  planning  with 
such  organizations  as  MAPC's,  AMPB's,  local  area  planning  districts 
and  other  offices  concerned  with  the  economic  planning  for  the  area. 
Note  comment  in  Outstanding  Accomplishments  (page  26)  on  Taunton 
activity. 

Public  Relations  in  Rural  Manpower  Services  in  Massachusetts 
Public  relations  coverage  of  our  Rural  Manpower  and  Farm  Labor 
Services  in  Massachusetts  is  as  extensive  as  is  the  same  coverage 
for  all  our  other  programs  and  services.    Our  information  Department 
prepares  posters,  radio  and  TV  public  announcements,  new  releases, 
etc.    Local  office  staff,  Administrative  technical  staff  and  the  Informa- 
tion Department  have  been  involved  in  local  group  discussions,  speeches 
to  church  groups,  civic  clubs,  employer  groups  and  others  in  the  promotion 
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of  the  program  and  the  services  to  applicant  and  employer  alike.  They 
have  developed  some  visual  aids  such  as  overhead  viewer  material,  large 
posters,  and  other  traditional  material.    Some  cassettes  and  videotaping 
is  being  planned  for  future  promotional  campaigns  in  this  and  other  programs. 

Evaluation  -  Problems  -  Plans  -  Recommendations 

A.  Evaluation  -  To  be  wholly  candid  one  would  have  to  say  that  the  rural 

and  farm  labor  program  in  Massachusetts  in  1975  was  a  qualified  success. 
We  are  only  qualifying  it  by  its  limitations.    In  so  far  as  operations  are 
concerned,  we  know  of  no  areas  that  could  be  defined  as  less  than  success- 
ful.   Of  course,  there  are  some  limitations  in  the  areas  of  providing  100 
percent  full  services  to  all  rural  residents  and  employers.    The  shortages 
of  staff  at  every  level,  administrative,  regional  and  loca,  only  become 
more  severe  in  1975,  with  hints  of  future  shocks  to  come.    Yet,  aside 
from  these  factors,  the  program  went  very  well  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  additional  burden  of  the  Richey  Court  Order,  with 
no  attendant  funding. 

B.  Problems  -  In  addition  to  staff  and  some  slight  service  limitations, 
there  were  of  course,  certain  specific  local  area  problems.  We  can 
best  make  note  of  them  by  simply  so  listing  them;  not  necessarily  in 
order  of  their  importance. 

1.  Some  outreach  points  should  have  more  coverage  in  time. 

2.  Local  radio  station  utilization  not  as  good  as  it  could  be. 

3.  Not  enough  personal  contact  and  relationships  with  rural  employers. 
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4.  Some  local  "disenchantment"  with  contract  labor. 

5.  Local  adult  help  difficult  to  find  as  second  generation  farm  people 
leave  the  farms  for  urban  work. 

6.  Rural  employers  not  fully  educated  in  the  use  of  Job  Bank. 

7.  Local  Office  staff  need  further  training  on  the  program. 

C.  Plans  -  All  plans  in  the  Rural  Manpower  Services  Program,  such  as 
training  expansion,  innovation,  special  projects  and  changes  must  be 
directly  linked  to  the  implementation  of  the  Richey  Court  Order  and 
subsequent  amendments  and  directives.    Relative  to  1975,  we  can  only 
speak  of  implementing  and  complying  to  every  extent  humanly  possible 
within  our  severe  funding  constraints.    Rural  Manpower  Services  Train- 
ing has  been  implemented  at  all  levels,  Regional  Training  Coordinators 
and  Rural  Manpower  Services  Coordinators  are  prepared  to  carry  on 
such  training  as  the  continuing  needs  will  evolve,  with  primary  emphasis 
on  the  Court  Order. 

D.  Recommendations  for  Changes  -  Again,  to  be  consistent  with  items 

A,  B,  and  C,  and  the  balance  of  this  report,  there  is  little  that  we  can 
suggest  in  the  way  of  innovations  and  changes,  save  in  one  area;  funding. 
Yet,  we  will  try  to  mention  some  brief  points. 

1.  There  is  a  need  for  some  increased  outreach. 

2.  Further  development  of  cooperation  with  local  area  radio  stations. 

3.  Increased  E.S.R.  and  R.E.S.  Specialist  efforts  to  establish  good 
working  relationships  with  more  small  rural  employers. 

4.  Educate  the  smaller  rural  employers  more  on  the  utility  of  Job 
Bank. 

5.  More  participation  on  rural  area  and  community  planning  boards. 
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In  addition  to  funding  relief,  the  Balanced  Placement  Formula 
must  be  restructured  to  allow  equity  of  credit  for  the  additional 
time  required  to  make  rural  and  agricultural  placements  and  to 
allow  for  all  the  related  and  non-  related  nonproductive  mandates 
required  in  the  implementation  of  our  many  programs. 
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Outstanding  Accomplishments  in  Rural  Manpower  Services 


As  in  the  past  years,  efforts  and  results  vary  from  one  area  to  another 
across  the  Commonwealth.    There  are  always  those,  who  for  varying 
reasons,  seem  to  be  able  to  come  through  with  that  extra  something 
that  makes  a  program  or  project  stand  out  above  the  norm;  be  it 
innovation,  effort,  or  simply  the  results  of  good  planning  and  execution. 
Calendar  1975  was  no  exception;  and  it  is  here  that  we  wish  to  make 
special  note  of  these  instances,  to  give  emphasis  and  praise  to  those 
deserving  local  offices,  their  managers,  rural  and  farm  specialists, 
and  ail  other  key  staff  so  involved  in  these  accomplishments.  What 
follows  is  merely  a   brief  statement  on  several  such  local  office  area 
achievements . 

Taunton   -    The  major  achievement  in  the  Taunton  area  was  again  in 
1975  their  now  traditional  efforts  with  trailer  operations.    These  services 
were  provided  at  the  Brockton  Fair,    in  conjunction  with  the  Brockton  office, 
held  this  year  at  the  Raynham  Dog  Tracks;  and  also  a  similar  operation 
at  the  Ocean  Spray  Cranberry,  Inc.  plant  in  Middleboro.    Job  Bank  viewers 
were  provided  with  daily  updated  microfiche  job  order  listings.    In  con- 
junction with  this,  close  cooperation  continued  with  area  schools;  leading 
again  to  a  most  successful  year,  in  the  face  of  our  very  negative  economy. 

A  special  survey  was  accomplished  in  the  Taunton  area  relative  to  the 
commuting  patterns  of  rural  applicants.    The  end  result  was  that  private 
transportation  was  the  method  used  by  more  than  ninety  five  percent  of  the 
150  applicants  and  claimants  who  were  surveyed.    Those  reviewed  represent 
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a  very  broad  cross  section  of  occupations,  including  some  agricultural. 

Ware  -  A  bad  situation  was  reversed  in  Ware  in  1975.    A  three  facility- 
textile  firm  in  the  area,  shut  its  doors  permanently.    Later,  a  former 
employee  of  the  firm  received  a  loan  and  formed  a  new  company.  With 
the  full  cooperation  of  the  local  office,  to  date  more  than  150  of  these 
workers  have  been  returned  to  gainful  employment  in  their  former 
occupations.    Eventual  employment  is  expected  to  exceed  200  in  this 
new  firm.    This  company  has  utilized  the  Employment  Service  since 
it  began  for  information  and  data  from  our  Research  Department  as 
well  as  our  Placement  Service.     The  continuing  relationship  is  excellent. 

Fitchburg  -    The  major  outstanding  accomplishment  in  this  area  in  1975 
has  to  be  the  processing  of  the  annual  apple  harvest  job  orders,  for  those 
criteria  employers  seeking  foreign  labor.    This  area  alone  has  nearly 
20  orchards  who  are  normally  all  criteria  growers.    With  little  supple- 
mental assistance  (one  additional  staff  person)  the  local  office  reallocated 
their  staff  to  meet  with  this  annual  crisis.    Outreach  was  well  utilized  at 
Fort  Devens  Army  Base  nearby,  as  well  as  all  the  traditional  techniques. 
The  valiant  efforts  of  this  local  office,  the  Manager,  Rural  Employment 
Specialists,  E.S.R.'s,  and  other  key  staff,  deserve  a  most  hearty  "well 
done". 

Greenfield    -    The  high  point  in  the  Greenfield  area  is  the  local  office's 
outstanding  relationship  with  other  agencies,  community  groups  and 
municipal  offices.    These  include;  community  action,  radio,  press  and 
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television,  Massachusetts  Rehabilitation  Commission,  schools  and 
their  guidance  departments,  the  Brattleboro,  Vermont  Employment 
Service  office,  C.E.T.A.  ,  Franklin  County  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  newly  established  Employer  Advisory  Council  and  the  Area  Man- 
power Planning  Council.    All  of  these  cooperative  efforts  work  well 
toward  maintaining  a  high  level  of  community  participation,  goodwill, 
and  eventual  placement  of  people  in  employment. 

Brockton  -  The  three  activities  of  major  note  from  the  Brockton  area 
were  their  ongoing  agricultural  day  haul  operations,  their  trailer  out- 
reach operation  and  the  cooperative  venture  with  our  Taunton  office  at 
the  Brockton  Fair.    Staff  were  reshuffled  to  accommodate  for  these  very 
extensive  operations,  as  in  past  years.    Due  to  the  tightness  of  staff  again 
this  year,  no  real  innovations  came  out  of  these  projects,  rather  continuing 
in  their  traditional  modes.    Yet  their  efforts  in  continuing  these  projects 
are  most  commendable. 

New  Bedford   -    Two  instances  of  outstanding  accomplishment  are  of  note 
in  the  New  Bedford  area;  their  day  haul  operations  and  their  new  full  time 
itinerant  office  in  Wareham.    In  the  face  of  impossible  staffing,  New  Bedford 
has  somehow  been  able  to  reallocate  personnel  to  augment  their  day  haul 
operation  by  adding  one  more  supervised  day  haul  point  in  the  strawberry 
harvest  and  one  additional  Farm  Labor  Representative  to  service  this  point, 
in  addition  to  his  other  duties.    Similar  reallocation  of  staff  allowed  for  the 
new  full  time  itinerant  office  being  set  up  in  Wareham  to  primarily  bring 
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equal  access  to  full  services  to  rural  applicants,  migrants  and  seasonal 
farmworkers    and  all  others.    This  may  well  be  the  most  noteworthy 
achievement  in  the  entire  state. 

Northampton   -    Due  to  some  consolidation  of  effort  between  D.E.S.  and 
area  employers  in  the  tobacco  industry,  the  school  age  day  haul  points 
were  reduced  somewhat,  with  adult  day  haul  points  being  added.  This 
new  adult  day  haul  operation  was  very  successful,  contributing  substan- 
tially to  an  overall  one  third  increase  in  the  agricultural  placements  over 
1974.    It  is  hoped  that  this  project  can  be  expanded  even  more  in  1976. 

Springfield  -    This  is  one  of  the  areas  of  heaviest  involvement  in  rural 
and  farm  employment  services.    It  follows,  therefore,  that  success  in 
Springfield  rural  and  farm  employment  services  would  be  in  a  number  of 
areas.    We  just  briefly  itemize  them  herein. 

1.  The  placing  of  disadvantaged  youth  with  the  tobacco  industry. 

2.  Excellent  levels  of  cooperation  with  area  schools  and  area  tobacco  growers 
in  the  registration,  referral  and  placement  of  youth. 

3.  The  annual  farm  clinics.    In  1975  Springfield  operated  five  such  clinics 
serving  a  total  enrollment  of  more  than  1700  youth,  with  orientation 

to  farm  labor. 

4.  A  new  emphasis  was  given  to  services  to  Spanish  Speaking  applicants, 
with  close  cooperative  efforts  with  the  Spanish  community,  additional 
Spanish  speaking  staff  in  the  local  office  and  a  renewed  working  relation- 
ship with  the  New  England  Farm  Workers  Council. 

5.  The  annual  apple  harvest  job  order  processing  for  criteria  growers  is 
also  a  time  consuming  and  complex  chore  in  this  local  office  with  no 
additional  help  to  assist.    This  was  very  well  handled,  in  1975,  again 
with  the  credit  going  to  the  interest  and  attention  of  the  local  office 
manager  and  one  most  experienced  Rural  Manpower  Specialist,  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  process. 
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These  eight  local  offices  are  singled  out  for  their  efforts  and  successes 
in  the  various  areas.    This  should  not  be  construed  to  mean  that  the  work 
and  results  of  the  balance  of  our  local  and  administrative  offices  was  in 
any  sense  below  par.    Their  efforts  too  were  most  laudable  and  deserving, 
without  which  we  could  not  have  achieved  the  over  all  levels  of  success  state- 
wide that  attend  the  total  program.    We  could  not  leave  this  section  concern- 
ing accomplishments  fairly,  without  some  mention  of  the  one  most  time 
consuming  activities  statewide,  save  perhaps  the  apple  harvest  recruitment, 
the  U.  S.  Court  Order  of  Judge  Charles  R.  Richey  concerning  full  services 
to  Migrants  and  Seasonal  Farmworkers.    This,  with  its  broader  application 
to  all  rurals,  and  our  execution  thereof,  deserves  the  highest  praise  to  all 
local  and  administrative  staff  thus  far  involved. 
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PART  II  ATTACHMENTS 


ATTACHMENT  I 

MASSACHUSETTS  CROP  SUMMARY  * 
Varied  weather  conditions  prevailed  throughout  most  of  the  1975  growing 
season.    Excessive  moisture  conditions  in  April  caused  about  a  10  day- 
delay  in  planting.    Dry  and  cool  weather  through  most  of  May  slowed  growth 
while  rains  and  hot  weather  during  parts  of  June,  July  and  August  helped 
promote  rapid  growth  of  most  crops.    Wet  weather  during  September  and 
October  delayed  the  harvesting  of  most  end  of  summer  and  fall  crops. 

CORN  SILAGE 

Massachusetts  silage  production  at  522  thousand    tons,  was  down  4  percent 
from  1974  but  the  third  largest  of  record.    Harvested  acreage  was  up  1,000 
acres  from  the  previous  year  and  the  largest  of  record  since  1950.  Yield 
per  acre  was  1.0  ton  small  than  in  1974. 

HAY 

The  1975  all  hay  production  at  244  thousand  tons,  was  1  percent  more  than 
in  1974.    Harvested  acreage  held  steady  from  the  previous  two  years  and  is 
the  second  smallest  of  record.    Yield  of  2.18  tons  per  acre  was  up  from  the 
previous  year  and  the  second  largest  yield  of  record.    The  largest  yield  of 
record  was  2.25  tons  per  acre  in  1973. 
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ATTACHMENT  I  (continued) 

TOBACCO 

Shade  production  was  16  percent  smaller  than  in  1974.    Harvested  acreage 
at  1,250  acres  was  down  50  acres  from  the  previous  year  and  the  smallest 
since  1944.    Yield  per  acre  was  210  pounds  less  than  in  1974.    Havana  Seed 
production  was  9  percent  smaller  than  the  previous  year  and  the  smallest  of 
record.    Harvested  acreage  was  up  10  acres  over  1974  but  yield  decreased 
290  pounds  per  acre. 

POTATOES 

The  1975  potato  production  decreased  10  percent  from  the  previous  year. 
Harvested  acreage  was  down  500  acres  from  1974  and  the  smallest  of  record. 
Yield  was  up  5  hundredweight  from  the  previous  year. 

FRUIT 

Cranberry  production,  at  810,000  barrels  was  down  13  percent  from  1974. 
This  reflects  a  decrease  in  the  yield  per  acre  of  11.2  barrels  from  last  year, 
as  acreage  was  unchanged.    Utilized  apple  production,  at  2,048,000  42  pound 
units  was  down  5  percent  from  1974.    The  value  of  apple  production  was  11 
percent  smaller  than  the  previous  year.    The  State's  peach  production  was  up 
75  percent  from  1974. 

MAPLE  SYRUP 

The  1975  maple  syrup  output,  at  31,000  gallons,  was  up  24  percent  from  1974 
and  the  largest  since  1970. 
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ATTACHMENT  I  (continued) 

VEGETABLES 

Harvested  acreage  of  vegetables  was  down  or  unchanged  from  1974  for 
all  the  major  vegetables,  except  strawberries.    Yields  were  up  from  the 
previous  year  except  for  asparagus,  cabbage  and  carrots.    Yields  per  acre 
of  snap  beans,  strawberries,  sweet  corn  and  tomatoes  were  the  largest  of 
record. 


*  Taken  fron  the  1975  New  England  Crop  Summary,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
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MASSACHUSETTS  CROPS  -  ACREAGE,  YIELD ,  PRODUCTION  AftD  VALUE ,  1974  AND  19  75 
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f  1/  Relates  to  marketing  season  or  crop  year.    1975.  data  are  prelininary. 
\  .2/  Value  based  on  an  estimate  for  Havana  Seed  and  the  1974  price  for  Shade  tobacco. 
"  3/  Production  is  the  quantity  sold  or  utilized. 


4/  1974  season  average  prices  were  used  to  compute  value. 


MASSACHUSETTS  CROPS,  PLANTED  ACREAGE  1975 
(for  crops  for  which  there  was  abandonment) 
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HONEY 


The  1975  honey  production,  at  297  thousand  pounds  is  up  55  percent  from  1974  and  the 
largest  production  since  1969.    The  number  of  colonies  decreased  1,000  from  the  previous 
year.    The  yield  at  27  pounds  per  colony  was  ,11  pounds  more  than  last  year-  and  the  highest 
yield  since  1969.  *    ~  " 


H0NE7  BEES:    NT3?13ER'  OF  COLONIES,  PRODUCTION  Aim  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTION 
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ATTACHMENT  H 


ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION 


Monitor 
Advocate 


Placement  and  Employer 
Services  Department 


Rural  Manpower  and  Farm 
Placement  Division 


Immigration 
Clearance  & 
Labor 
Mobility 
Section 


Farm  Placement 
Section 
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RURAL  MANPOWER  PROGRAM 


DOST  ON  DISTRICT  ORGANIZATION 


Regional  Director 


Regional  Coordinator 


253-55  Huntington  Ave. 


Services  to  be  supplied  to  rural  applicants  on  demand. 
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RURAL  MANPOWER  PROGRAM 
METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT  ORGANIZATION 


Regional  Director 


R.M.S. 


Regional  Coordinator 


R.M.S. 


R.M.S. 


Maiden 


Norwood 


"W  oburn 
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1\ URAL  MANPOWER  PROGRAM 


BOSTON  DISTRICT  ORGANIZATION 


Hurley  Building 


Regional  Director 


Regional  Coordinate 


253-55  Huntington  Ave. 


Services  to  be  supplied  to  rural  applicants  on  demand. 
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R.  M.  S. 

Worcester 


R.M.S. 


Greenfield 


'    RURAL  MANPOWER  PROGRAM 
WESTERN  DISTRICT  ORGANIZATION 


Regional  Director 


Regional  Coordinator 


R.M.S. 


Northasroton 


R.M.S. 


Pittsfield 


R.M.S. 


North.  A  dan 


R.M.S. 


*  Springfield 


*  Includes  Springfield,  Holyoke,  Chicopee,  Palmer  and  Uare. 
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SERVICES  AVAILABLE 
TO  THE  RURAL  APPLICANT 


Intake  r.::d  Reception 


(i 


Job  Information  Service 


I  .  ! 


Referral  to  short-tern 
agricultural  job 


Complaint  System 


Application  Taking 

Selection 

Manpower  Training 
Services 


Job  Development 


Counseling 
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Testing 

Referral  to  permanent 
agricultural  or  ncn- 
agri cultural  job 

1 

Follow 

ATTACHMENT  III 


ANNUAL  RURAL  MANPOWER  PLANNING  REPORT 
(PRELIMINARY) 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Prepared  by: 

Labor  Area  Research  Department 

Massachusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security 
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HIGHLIGHTS  A3D  CONCLUSIONS 

Thinly  populated  areas  in  Massachusetts  are  "becoming  more 
accessible- by  networks  of  super  highways. 

Thousands  of  rural  workers  are  exhausting  all  extended  benefits 
programs  and  are  still  unemployed. 

The  "itinerant"  offices  maintained  by  the  Massachusetts  Division 
of  Employment  Security  are  true  rural  manpower  service  offices. 

Massachusetts  is  a  "receiver"  State  for  migrant  workers,  not  a 
sender  State. 

Private  wage  and  salary  employment  will  see  a  growth  in  the 

wholesale  and  retail  trade  industries,  the  service  industries 

and  some  durable  goods  manufacturing  industries. 

i 

Rural  residents  in  need  of  manpower  training  should  not  be 
restricted  exclusively  to  occupations  located  where  they  live. 

>. 

v 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  APEA 


A.      DEFICIT  ION 

"Rural"  Massachusetts  to  many  conveys  a  picture  of  a  tree- 
dotted  countryside,  bathed  in  the  hot  sunnier  sun.  However, 
"rural"    has  a  very  important  and  very  technical  meaning. 
The  meaning  of  "rural",  used  by  the  U.  S.  3ureau  of  the 
Census,  has  been  adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 
The  Census  defines  "rural"  as  "whatever  is  not  urban".  The 
smallest  urban  area  is  2j  square  miles  with  a  least  2,500 
inhabitants  -  a  population  density  of  1,000  people  per  square 
mile. 

Within  Massachusetts,  the  Census  identifies  two  types  of  urban 
areas:  the  urbanized  areas  of  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Areas  (SISA's)  and  urban  places  outside  these  urbanized  areas. 
No  SMSA  is  completely  urban.    Census  maps  are  available. 

Those  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts,  who  do  not  live  in  these 
urbanized  areas  or  urban  places,  live  in  rural  areas. 

However,  the  splatter  of  urban  places  and  the  sprawl  of 
urbanized  areas  unduly  complicates  the  processes  of  providing 
meaningful  manpower  information.    Basically,  manpower  information 
is  developed  for  labor  areas.    The  state  is  a  labor  area.  Yet, 
to  provide  rural  manpower  information  something  more  was  needed 
than  just  the  Census  identification. 

Elsewhere  in  the  nation,  labor  areas  are  defined  on  a  county 
basis.    This  is  not  possible  for  Massachusetts  whose  counties 
existed  before  most  of  the  other  states  existed.    The  labor 
areas  in  Massachusetts  are  defined  on  a  town  basis.    Hence, it 
was  necessary  to  identify  each  town  in  Massachusetts  aa  rural 
or  urban.  (The  cities  were  no  problem.    All  of  them  are  urban). 
Although  the  actual  formulary  was  more  complicated,  the  basic 
criterion  used  was  whether  or  not  more  than  50  percent  of  a 
town's  inhabitants  lived  in  rural  areas.    If  so,  the  entire 
town  was  taken  as  rural.    The  formulary  and  the  results  were 
accepted  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Once  the  identity  of  rural  towns  was  established,  it  became 
possible  to  identify  with  more  precision  rural  residents  who 
were  being  provided  service  by  the  Massachusetts  Division  of 
Employment  Security.    It  became  possible  to  devise  a  computer 
program  to  report  employment  by  industry  by  month  for  employment 
covered  by  the  Massachusetts  Employment  Security  Law. 

There  are  many  other  possibilities  that  are  now  technically 
feasible  but  for  which  neither  time  nor  equipment  is  available. 

This  preliminary  report  will  be  expanded  to  include  sections 
of    the  revised  Annual  i<fanpower  Planning  Heports  for  which 

«a  O  •»  -y  ^        £  wm  &       1—1  +■  A  *4  **  w^^W^J^sl  s*,  ~A    ^  V»  *y  •»  ~a  ^  ^ 
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B.      POPULATION  AND  LA30R  FORCS  CHARACTERISTICS 


At  the  time  of  the  1970  U.  S.  Census,  15. k  percent  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  were  officially  living  in  rural 
areas.    The  current  delineation  includes  15.2  percent  of  the 
population. 

Table  I  presents  the  population  and  labor  force  characteristics 
at  the  tine  of  the  1970  U.  S.  Census.    Most  minority  group 
members  live  in  urban  areas  rather  than  rural  areas.    The  labor 
force  participation  rate  is  noticeably  higher  for  male  rural 
residents  (79. 5  percent)  than  male  urban  residents  (77.7 
percent).    However,  the  labor  force  participation  rate  for 
female  rural  residents  is  noticeably  lever  (U2.2  percent) 
than  for  female  urban  residents  (^5.^  percent )f 

rP(*?Jni!Tr  TSV.'i'f  H~  ".■'■■mo  Ai.TT\  ff Tm?  nn/ 
&v  v4i>.'i;^.V<    ****  »  Zs^MZ  .'^m  jl  U   fu.<>±J  JL-LfUwA 

A.      THE  RURAL  WORKER 

There  are  at  least  two  identifiable  groups  of  workers  who  live 
in  rural  areas.    One  group  lives  in  a  rural  area  and  works  in 
this  rural  area;  the  other  lives  in  a  rural  area  but  works  in 
an  urban  area.    Indeed,  at  the  time  of  the  1970  U.  S.  Census, 
of  the  335  j 29$  rural  residents  then  employed,  two  of  fiva  vrsrkr^. 
in  urban  areas.    In  general,  this  "commuting"  group  is  better 
educated,  more  thoroughly  trained,  has  a  higher  income 
more  adaptable  and  flexible  during  periods  of  overall  economic 
difficulties. 

When  such  an  individual  is  laid  off  because  of  economic  conditions , 
his  own  resources  are  usually  enough  to  find  suitable  employment 
for  himself.    However,  when  an  economic  downturn  is  long  lasting, 
he  requires  those  types  of  employment-related  services  which  will 
assist  him  in  not  becoming  underemployed. 

The  rural  resident  who  works  in  a  rural  area  has  been  the  lowest 
paid  worker  in  the  state.    His  income  has  been  roughly  comparable 
to  the  income  of  the  inner  city  worker.    The  term  that  is  important 
here  is  "has  been" .    A  change  has  been  in  progress  in  Massachusetts 
for  many  decades.    As  urban  residents  have  moved  to  rural  areas, 
they  have  generated  a  demand  for  many  types  of  service:  stores, 
schools,  hospitals,  roads  and  public  transportation.    At  times 
this  exodus  from  an  urban  area  has  created  another  urban  area. 
More  frequently,  it  has  generated  a  "service",  rather  than  a 
"goods",  oriented  economy. 

The  country  store  9vA  barber  shop  have  given  way  to  huge  shopping 
malls  in  which  are  now  located  many  technical  and  professional 
services,  staffed  by  rural  residents.    Originally,  such  malls 
vera  built  on  the  fringes  of  urban*  areas.    How,  they  are  being 
built  in  rural  areas,  where  newly  constructed,  limited  access 
super-highways  make  access  easy  and  comfortable. 
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B.      THE  ECONOMIC  CLIMATE 


To  say  that  1975  was  not  a  good  year  is  a  gross  understatement. 
For  many  it  meant  the  loss  of  a  job  or  several  jobs  in  succession. 
For  others  it  meant  a  shorter  work  week.    For  all  those  affected 
it  meant  a  substantial  drop  in  income. 

Now,  employment  is  coming  back  to  near  the  level  when  wide- spread 
layoffs  were  happening.    There  has  not  been  and  it  is  not  anticipated 
that  there  will  be  a  massive  rebound. 

'  The  most  seriously  affected  group  of  workers  were  the  factory  workers, 
especially  city  dwellers.    As  the  recession  lengthened  and  deepened, 
it  seriously  affected  nearly  all  aspects  of  the  State's  economy. 

The  year  1977  should  be  a  year  of  slow  recovery  with  small  jumps. 
In  rural  areas,  retail  trade  and  the  service  industry  will  rssusss 
their  expansions. 

III.  MftHPCWER  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

A.  UNEMPLOYI-iZIIT  INSURANCE 

Without  the  income  maintenance  provided  by  unemployment  insurance, 
especially  the  extended  benefits  programs,    many  horrors  of  the 
1930*  s  would  have  been  repeated.    New,  as  the  employment  picture 
is  starting  to  look  if  not  brighter  then  not  as  gl  nomy .  fchwiaarids 
of  rural  workers  are  exhausting  all  extended  benefits  and  are  still 
unemployed. 

B.  EHPLOYKSST  SERVICE  ACTIONS 

The  current  designation  of  towns  as  rural  or  urban  went  into  effect 
for  the  Employment  Service  Automated  Reporting  System  (ESARS)  at 
July  1,  1975.    One  result  is  that  it  is  not  possible  to  make 
comparisons  of  intake,  service  or  transactions  with  previous  time 
periods.    A  mere  statement  of  numbers  would  seem  to  suggest  a 
substantial  increase  over  the  year  in  the  numbers  of  rural  residents 
yfao  have  been  seeking  employment-related  assistance.  Actually, 
there  has  been  only  a  more  precise  identification  of  rural  residents. 

The  system  is  not  perfect,  though.    A  county  code,  not  a  labor 
area  cede,  is  used,  which  means  that  much  of  the  information  has 
very  limited  usefulness  for  providing  labor  market  information. 
Any  applicant  in  a  mass  placement  has  no  characteristics  identified. 
If  the  applicant  was  a  rural  resident,  a  seasonal  farm  worker  or 
a  migrant  farm  worker,  ESARS  does  not  identify  or  credit  mass 
placement  to  these  characteristics.   From  July  1.  1975  to  December 
31,  1975  there  were  7,337  mass  placements.    Finally,  although  the 
1970  U.  S.  Census  officially  lists  four  rural  counties,  to  designate 
ttxx  fliwi ■? r»Awf*.  a <3  rtursJL  the  rural  designator  has  to  be  used.  It 
hasn't  been.    This  is  being  corrected.    Yet,  there  is  still  an  " 
undsrecuat  of  rural  that  is  serious. 
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1.      Services  to  Rural  Residents 


Table  B  shows  the  services  provided  to  rural  residents 
during  the  first  half  of  this  fiscal  year.    The  numbers 
noted  are  much  higher  than  last  year  because  of  a  major 
change  in  identification.    Comparison  vould  be  meaningless. 

There  are  some  items  of  information  that  do  not  show  up  on 
the  table.    Of  applicants  not  in  mass  placement,  four  times 
as  many  urban  residents  were  placed  in  agricultural  job 
openings  than  rural  residents.    However,  72.5  percent  of  the 
rural  residents  placed  were  placed  in  nonagri cultural  job 
openings,  cotrpared  to  97.5  percent  of  the  urban  residents 
placed.    Still,  7k, k  percent  of  the  rural  residents  placed 
in  agricultural  job  openings  were  under  22  years  of  age, 
compared  to  24-2.3  percent  of  the  urban  residents  placed  in 
agricultural  job  openings. 

Throughout  Massachusetts,  the  Division  of  Employment  Security 
maintains  "itinerant"  offices  for  the  convenience  of  those 
applicants  and  claimants  who  live  long  distances  from  the 
main  office.    Most  of  these  "itinerant"  offices  are  located 
in  the  town  hall  of  a  rural  town.    Open  two  or  three  days 
a  week,  these  offices  provide  any  applicant  with  direct 
access  to  its  own  regional  job  bank  and -indirect  access  to 

Obviously,  most  of  these  itinerant  offices  are  located  in 
rural  areas.    Most  of  their  applicants  are  rural  residents. 
Considering  that  211  towns  of  the  251  cities  and  towns  in 
MttaSaCiiuseLts  are  designated  as  rural,  these  offices  are 
true  rural  manpower  service  offices.    Rural  residents 
accounted  for  12.0  percent  of  all  individuals  filing  new 
or  renewed  applications  for  work.    At  the  same  time,  they 
accounted  for  11.7  percent  of  the  individuals  placed. 

2.  Services  to  Seasonal  Farmworkers 

Table  C  presents  the  services  provided  to  seasonal  farm 
workers  during  this  fiscsJ.  year,  exclusive  of  any  seasonal 
farmworkers  in  mass  placement.    That  little  disclaimer  is 
necessary  because  there  were  just  under  7,^00  mass  placements 
during  this  fiscal  year.    Table  D  shows  the  number  of  seasonal 
farmworkers    employed  during  1975. 

Many  seasonal  f armworkers  are  engaged  in  farm  work  for  more 
than  150  days.    However,  they  do  not  work  on  one  farm  for 
more  than  150  days.    Hence,  they  are  seasonal  farm  workers, 
cvcii  if  they  uu  farm  work  uJLl  year  long. 

Seasonal  farm  work  is  still  one  of  the  main  sources  of  summer 
employment  for  high  school  age  youths. 

3.  Services  to  Migrant  Workers 

Massachusetts  is  a  receiver  state  for  ~.i  ~",t  *~orkers,  not 

a  sender  soace.    Once  "the  work  is  completed  most  migrant  workers 

return  to  their  homes  which  are  outside  this  state. 

Within  the  state  there  is  little  intra- state  migrator/  activity, 
simply  because  most  harvests  occur  at  the  same  time  through- 
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employment  developments  akd  outlook  by  industry 


A.  INDUSTRIAL  COMPOSITION 

It  will  surprise  many  to  discover  that  manufacturing  in  rural 
areas  is  a  slighter  higher  percentage  of  private  wage  and  salary 
employment  (3^.^)  than  in  urban  areas  (32.0).  Contract  construction 
accounts  for  7.3  percent  of  rural  private  wage  and  salary 
employment,  compared  to  b.J  percent  for  urban.    Other  interesting 
comparisons  are:  retail  trade,  rural  26.7  percent,  urban  19.9; 
service,  rural  18.7  percent,  urban  23.3  percent.    Most  manufacturing 
is  concentrated  in  the  following  industries:  paper,  printing, 
fabricated  metals,  nonelectrical  machinery,  electrical  machinery 
and  instruments. 

B.  SHORT-RANGE  OUTLOOK 

For  the  coming  year,  contract  construction  will  advance  slightly 
as  more  attention  is  given  to  remodeling  and  renovating  old  houses. 
Retail  trade  will  probably  see  an  8.0  percent  employment  increase 
and  the  service  industry  6.0  percent.    Manufacturing  will  see  a 
slight  gain  with  the  major  advances  coining  in  durable  goods,  as 
many  nondurable  goods  continue  their  secular  downtrend, 

C_  7  iim  ii  iw    /"»  rmt  r**.rmr 

*  HUM  T-  I  BdOBI    I  r  II  Ufl  U  ilV 

Labor  Sarkcto  inf ciu^H ua  cw  be  developed  for  labor  areas,  dug 
only  for  labor  areas.    Here,  the  labor  area  is  the  state  itself. 
The  table,  "Manpower  Requirements  by  Industry",  includes  two 
u^linna  o£  U,  5.  Census  iigures.     xnese  x'igures  are  provided,  not 
for  a  proportion  to  be  taken,  but  to  indicate  which  way  things 
are  moving. 

EMPLOYMENT  DEVELOPMENTS  AND  OUTLOOK  BY  OCCUPATION 

A.  CURRENT  UHFTT.T.7T)  JOB  OPENINGS 

Table  A  lists  the  activity  with  job  openings  during  this  fiscal 
year.    At  this  time,  hard-to-fill  job  openings  (job  openings 
unfilled  30  days  or  more)  usually  mean  that  an  employer  listed 
the  opening  with  the  State  Employment  Service  after  he  was  unable 
to  fill  it  through  other  means. 

B.  SHORT-RANGE  OUTLOOK 

The  information  required  for  short-range  projections  is  not  yet 
available  in  a  useful  way. 

C.  LONG-TERM  OUTLOOK 

The  table,  "Manpower  Requirements  by  Occupation" ,  should  be 
especially  useful  for  planning  r^np-^wer  training  for  rural  residents. 
Most    rural  residents  live  in  sub-grantee  CETA  consortia.    Of  course, 
training  by  itself  will  not  make  a  job  available.    However,  training 
for  well  paying  jobs  takes  time.    Ey  completion  of  the  training* 
jobs  should  be  available. 
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At  the  time  of  the  1970  U.  S.  Census,  over  ho  percent  of 
the  employed  rural  workers,  worked  in  urban  areas.    It  would 
be  grossly  unfair,  if  not  illegal,  for  CETA.  consortia  to 
linit  training  to  occupations,  ecployed  at  establishments 
within  their  jurisdiction.    Not  universally  but  too  frequently } 
this  would  isxpose  a  relatively  low  paying  wage  upon  the  trainee 
and  would  subsidize  dying  industries. 
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Table  1 

Population  by  Sex  and  Minority  Status 
Massacbu setts,  Rural 


Number 

Percent  Distribution 

Labor  iforce 
Participation  Rate 

Minority  Status 

Total 
(1) 

FfTnnl  e 
(2) 

Total 
(3) 

.  female 
(k) 

To-cal 
(5) 

(6) 

L  Total 

878,721. 

y+3,519 

100.0 

100.0- 

60.1+ 

1+2.2 

2.  Khite 

868,677 

1+38,829 

-  98.9 

98.9 

60.1+  ' 

1+2.2 

3.    n"  pc't 

6,1+61 

2,819 

•  0.7 

0.6 

52.9  • 

1+5.7 

h.  '  American  Indian 

9^5 

I+85  : 

•,0.1 

0.1 

HA 

KA 

5  _    Orient  si 

1*328 

712 

v  0.2 

0.2 

2A 

6.    Other  Races 

'  1,310 

0.1 

0.2 

5^.7 

38,8 

7.    Spanish- An erican 

5,1^6 

2,1^9 

0.6 

.  0.5 

1+7.6 

39.6  • 

8,    Minority  Group* 

15,190 

7,139  "; 

1.7 

1.6 

.55.6 

1+1.9 

1/    Includes  American  Indian  and  Oriental 


Botes:    KA=JTot  available 

*Sum  of  Spanish  American  and  all.  races  except  >±Lite.    Sons  duplication 
possible' since  Snanish  American  may  include  nonvhite  races  as  veil  as 
^vhite. 

•  Sum  of  individual  items  may  not  equal  totals  because  of  rounding 


Source  1    Census  of  Peculation  1970 


Table  2 
Annual  Averages 
Employment  and  Wages,  Subject  to  the  J&ssachusetts 
Employment  Security  Lav 
Rural  Towns  in  Massachusetts 
1970  to  197*+ 


TC/7Q 

1  no-  • 

!    "1  OTO 

1  ™, 

1    "  ' 

Ifumber  of  Establishments 

13,631 

13,892 

11*,  530 

15,629 

15,776 

Average  Annual  Wase 

£6,36^ 

s6,630 

$7  *  OCv 

57*321 

&7*c03 

Total  Covered  ggploynent 

lUl,279 

11*1,021 

159,  *+86 

173,760 

17l*,61*3 

Manufacturing 

59,829 

5M85 

56,31^ 

58,761* 

60,076 

Contract  Construction 

11,67*1. 

11,781 

13,U1*6 

15,0Ul 

12,800 

Transportation,  Comm,  Utilities 

7,730 

8,321 

9,010 

9,U6l 

9,358 

Wholesale  Trade 

3,130 

3,358 

5,155 

5,9ll* 

5,559 

Retail  Trade 

36,951 

Uo,566 

1*5,601 

1*6,550 

Finance,  Insurance,  Real  Estate 

3,1+65 

3,5**2 

U,0l6 

l+,925 

5,301 

Services 

18,879 

20,1+21 

28,920* 

31,501 

32,726 

Agriculture,  Forestry,  Fisheries, 

Mining 

1,928 

1,962 

2,059 

2,553 

2,279 

*    Coverage  extended 


Table  3 

Manufacturing  Enraloyaexxt,  Subject  to  the 
Massachusetts  Employment  Security  Law 
Rural  Towns  in  Massachusetts 
Annual  Averages,  1970  to  197k 


1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Manuxac  uurang  -  i  oxaj. 

p*+,oop 

PC,  fOM- 

OU,U (D 

Food  and  Kindred  Products 

3,008 

2.879 

2,513 

2ik30 

Textile  Mill  Products 

5,001 

k,k73 

k,563 

M§5 

iiy+3 

Apparel  and  Other  Textile 

1,7^2 

ITOCUCtS 

1,535 

1,500 

1,579 

1,393 

Paper  and  Allied  Products 

6,106 

5,925 

6,300 

6,006 

5,656 

Printing  and  Fubilruiiiig 

Rubber  and  Plastic  Products 

3^272 

3^017 

3A9k 

u;cl7 

3^528 

Leather  and  Leather  Products 

2,651 

2,283 

l,6Ul 

1,777 

1,233 

Stone,  Clay,  Glass  and  Concrete 

Products 

2,8Ck 

2,807 

1,936 

2,lk3 

2,2C6 

Primary  Metal  Industries 

2,553 

1,879 

1,983 

2,069 

1,765 

Fabricated  Metal  Products 

2,k22 

2,199 

2,357 

2,660 

3,337 

Machinery  (except  Electrical) 

7,152 

6,3k8 

7,578 

8,982 

9,9kk 

Electrical  Machinery,  Equipment 

and  Supplies 

8,022 

6,097 

6,189 

k,769 

5, 2^3 

Transportation  Equipment 

1,120 

1,065 

1,123 

1,181+ 

1,206 

Instruments. and  Related  Products 

5,382 

5,288 

5,k75 

5,853 

6,922 

Miscellaneous  Manufacturing 

l,23k 

l,k31 

2,117 

1,898 

1,970 

All  Other  Manufacturing 

3,739 

3,795 

3,951 

k,353 

k,53k 

Table  k 
Annual  Averages 

Ernployiasnt  and  Wages,  Subject  to  the  Massachusetts  Security  Law 
Cities  and  Urban  Towns  in  Massachusetts 
1970  to  197^ 


1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

I97U 

Number  of  Establishments 

92,201 

92,01+2 

92,505 

95,099 

93.552 

Average  Annual  Wage 

$7,226 

$7,663 

$8,026 

$3,1+99 

$9,021+ 

TwUil  Covered  j£SDi.oy7nftriit  1 

,5cib,0C6   l,5Mf,n3  l,72fc,592 

1,780,012 

1,795,0^+2 

* 

Manufacturing 

586,830 

5*+0,786 

51+5,160 

569,301+ 

575,296 

Contract  Construction 

88,565 

90,711 

92,967 

92,752 

81+,  580 

Transportation,  Coinmnica- 

tions,  Utilities 

103,211 

102,312 

107,111 

103,123 

ICS- ,11+6 

Wholesale  Trade 

113,760 

110,113 

113,261 

119,071 

116,237 

Retail  Trade 

3^,536 

3^9,891 

352,632 

352,71+6 

357, C2S  * 

Finance,  Ins,  Real  Estate 

122,U29 

123,01+9 

12l+,367 

125,953 

128,393 

Services 

221,010 

220,393 

381,685 

l+d+,573 

1+18,010 

Agriculture,  Forestry, 

7,665 

7,1+09 

7,1+90 

Fisheries,  Mining 

7,513 

7,297 
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Table  5 

Manufacturing  Ehnloyr.ent ,  Subject  to  the  Massachusetts 
SmTsloyr.er.t  Security  Lav 
Cities  and  Urban  Towns  in  Massachusetts 
Annual  Averages  1970  to  197m- 


T  OTA 

1970  i 

1971 

1972 

1973 

■i  *  'iff  l« 

1971* 

Manul  actur ing  - 1  ox  a_i 

586  8^0 

5i+U, fGO 

CltC    1  ^A 

545,J.oQ 

C^A 

ETC 

575j290 

Food  and  Kindred  Products 

3^,072 

32,1+11+ 

32,212 

31,71+6 

28,687 

Textile  Mill  Products 

26,750 

21+.TO 

26.082 

?6,a?l+ 

2^,386 

Apparel  and  Oxher  Textile  Products 

m-7,662 

Ui+,799 

1+1+',  961 

l+l+,867 

U2,736 

Paper  and  Allied  Products 

28.826 

26.QP7 

26.356 

?7  220 

26  5j,Q 

Printing  and  Publishing 

1+0,123 

37^751+ 

38;390 

37^886 

Rubber  and  Plastic  Products 

30,331 

28,581+ 

29,708 

31,373 

30,790 

les.th.er  and  L"— iilisr  Products 

»  *  *  »  • 

CP.   1  JST 

Stone,  Clay,  Glass  and  Concrete 

Products 

9,195 

8,952 

9,152 

10,1+07 

11,221+ 

Primary  Metal  Industries 

16,837 

15,319 

15,876 

15,326 

16,203 

Fabricated  Metal  Products 

38,519 

36,130 

38,155 

1*3,250 

l+l+,2l+9 

Machinery  (except  electrical) 

66,67- 

60,1+57 

58,995 

63,1*92 

70,381 

Electrical  Machinery,  Equipment 

and  Supplies 

85,608 

75,063 

77,985 

90,936 

96,21+2 

Transportation  Equipment 

2U-,l+57 

22,131+ 

20,1+13 

18,821+ 

16,352 

Instruments  and  Related  Products 

26,921 

25,761+ 

26,909 

29,866 

3i+,C98 

Miscellaneous  Manufacturing 

26,325 

25,331 

26,022 

25,121 

25,005 

All  Other  Manufacturing 

51,126 

1+6,1+76 

1+5,71+7 

1+6,781 

1*8,153 

l 
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Table  6 

Manpower  Requirements  for  Massachusetts 
by  Industry 
1970- 1980 
(in  000's) 


T^"T»1  C>',.r!"  STlt  1 

Ly  1 0   J .  i 

1 

Rural 

Sta^e 

j  State 

iOTAL-AUj  UiD'-.oTiJ-Lca 

335-3 

2,290.2 

2,555.0 

Agriculture,  Forestry 

Fisheries 

9.6 

21.8 

20. U 

Mining 

0.5 

1.9 

0.8 

Contract  Construction 

25.3 

•  122.9 

160,2 

Manufacturing  Industries 

ICR.  7 

670-5 

*11.U 

Durable  Goods 

6U.7 

386.6 

351.5 

Nondurable  Goods 

39.0 

281+.5 

259.9 

Transportation,  Communications 

Public  Utilities 

17.0 

132.0 

IU5.O 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Trade 

61.  k 

1*62.9 

580.5 

Finance,  Insurance,  Real  Estate 

lk.9 

132.9 

1U9.7 

Services 

89.6 

635.2 

756.3 

Medical  Services 

21.6 

16U.2 

236.8 

Educational  Services 

31.3 

202.2 

206.  k 

Public  Administration 

13.3 

118.1 

130.5 

♦Source:    Occupation/ Industry  Research  Department,  Mass.  DES 
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Table  7 

Manpower  Requirements  for  Massachusetts 
by  Occupation 
1970-1980 


Occupations 

l*jTip±oye2 

1970  U.S. 

Persons 
Census 

£. S t iziat € Q  uOO 

to  10 

Rural  I 

uGt  DCT.".".-    Z  l 

TOTAL  -  ALL  GCCUrATIOIiO 

335,290 

2,290,109 

1,155  j  f  C\J 

cJl,  J** 

Professional,  recnmcai,  iujicLrea 

01,233 

234 , 000 

75,300 

imagers,  Officials,  Proprietors 

31*)  "95 

192,330 

112, /CO 

Sales  Workers 

21,81*0 

161,1*34 

105,100 

23,2CO 

Clerical  &  Kindred  Workers 

50,3*0 

457,863 

338,600 

59,600 

Craftsmen,  Foremen  &  Kindred 

52,729 

301,341 

79,200 

10,700 

Operatives  &  Kindred  Workers 

57,^97 

Uo4,U30 

95,^00 

-25, "CO 

Service  Workers 

36,965 

2bb,293 

173,100 

2i,c00 

Laborers  except  Farming  &  Mining 

11,521 

8o,8o4 

16,100 

l,4CO 

Farriers  &  Farm  Workers 

6,U55 

11,532 

700 

-  2, "00 

*  Source:  Occupation/industry  Research  Department  Mass.  DES 


1 
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Table  A 

llonagriculwural  Job  Openings  by  Occupation 
Massachusetts 
July  1,  1975  to  Tcce=ber  3,  -1975 


 1 

Unbilled  Oocnir.rs 

Occupations 

Openings 

Received 

Crr?nir»gs  } 

3<J  )-'..*  *c 

TACA  T 
iUJ  Al » 

<T">            *S  ' 

12,765 

9,398 

Prof essional, Technical,  Managerial 

17,9^2 

10,808 

2,359 

1,1^6 

Clerical 

15,230 

9,062 

2>k22 

1,708 

Sales 

3,983 

2,283 

Qh2 

6*t6 

Domestic  Service 

1,990 

1,^91 

259 

211 

Service,  Other  than  Domestic 

13,885 

9,622 

2,032 

1,382 

t  ✓  t 

rrr- 

!  ^ 

Processing 

2,092 

1,517 

309 

269 

Macfai  nr=>  Trades 

^♦251 

2,218 

mm  )UW 

799 

599 

Benchwork  ; 

5,768 

3,005 

1,279 

1,102 

Structural  Work  4 

.  5,707 

3,9^3 

1,006 

790  . 

Motor  Freight,  Transportation 

.  1,952 

1,193 

237 

173 

Packaging,  Materials  Handling 

8,665 

7,022 

1,086 

Other  Miscellaneous 

533 

318 

60 

SOURCE:  ESARS 
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TABLE  C 

'  ■     '  ■ 

SERVICES  TO  SEASONAL  ?ABi-S<ORI-CERS 
MASSACHUSETTS 
JULY  1,  1975  to  DgCgggg  31,  1975 


Services  ■  Seasonal  Fanawpijcera 


Total 

Female 

Black 

Spanish 
American 

American 
Indian 

1  « 

New  Applicants  and  Renewals 

831 

278 

62 

108 

0 

Enrollment  in  Training 

k 

2 

•  1 

0 

0 

Counseling 

15 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Testing 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

iiererrea  zo  ouuyorlive  Services 

6 

1 

2 

2 

0 

Individuals  for  whom  job  devel- 
opment contacts  were  cade 

35 

7 

6 

13 

0 

Referred  to- jobs 

673 

228 

kQ 

69 

0 

Placed 

620 

211 

kk 

60 

0 

• 

Agricultural 

586 

200 

1*0 

59 

0 

ITonagr  i  cultural 

39 

15 

k 

1 

0 

Source:  ESARS 


v 
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Table  D 

Seasonal  Farm  Workers  Employed  "by  Month 
sachus  ett  s 
1975 


Fain  Areas 

Month 

Total 

Coastal 

Bristol 

Middlesex 

Central 

Connecticut 
Valley 

1+60 

385 

75 

0 

0 

0 

Uiv 

-a  RnP. 

~»  7  

1  OCk 
— >— >  • 

*  '  * 

l,kl+2 

June 

^,615 

1,88U 

1+21+ 

355 

216 

1,736 

July 

8,1+i+l 

2,1+88 

588 

3I+0 

1+71+ 

U,551 

August 

9,867 

2,952 

596 

395 

51+1 

5,333 

September 

6,070 

2,171 

551 

390 

981+ 

1,971+ 

October 

5,d+l 

1,221 

l,22l+ 

351+ 

868 

1,371+ 

November 

3,603 

2,011 

730 

181 

92 

589 

December 

1,^38 

1,231 

107 

27 

0 

73 
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TABLE  E 
SERVICES  TO  MIGRAET  WORKERS 


MASSACHUSETTS 
JULY  1,  1975  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1975 


Services 

Migrant  Workers 

Farm 

Food 
Production 

Slack 

Spanish 
American 

Amer i  can 
Indian 

Renewals 

3,0S2 

76 

*3»006 

1,313 

67 

105 

Ik 

14 

6 

0 

0 

0 

Counseling 

50 

2 

U8 

17 

0 

8 

0 

Testing 

5 

0 

5 

3 

1 

1 

0 

Referred  to  Supportive 
Services 

5 

0 

5 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Individuals  for  whom  job 
'  Development  Contacts 
were  made 

7^ 

12 

62 

23 

6 

Ik 

0 

Referred  to  Jobs 

57  '. 

1,083 

1+17 

39 

72 

.  -2 

Placed 

56h 

h9 

^55  . 

169. 

29 

& 

2 

Agricultural 

65 

h7 

18 

1 

21 

0 

Nonagri cultural 

*39 

2 

U37 

168 

8 

11 

2 

Source :  ESARS 

*  This  erroneously  includes  2085  production  workers  who  were  miscoded  as  migrant 
food  processors.    The  corrections  are  in  the  ESARS  system  and  will  be  reflected 
in  the  reports  for  the  third  quarter  FY  1976. 
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ATTACHMENT  IV  -  1 


THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
DIVISION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Manpower  Administration 

STATE 

MASSACHUSETTS 

CALENDAR  YEAR  REPORTED 

1975 

SELECTED  DATA  ON  FARM  PLACEMENT  OPERATIONS 

ITEM 

NUMBER 

SECTION  A.  DAY-HAUL  ACTIVITIES  AT  POINTS  OPERATED  BY  STATE  AGENCY 

14 

43 

748 

9,678 

SECTION  B.  SELECTED  SERVICES  TO  SCHOOL-AGE  WORKERS  (Under  22  Years) 

8 

408 

N/A 

SECTION  C.  SERVICES  TO  INDIANS  LIVING  ON  RESERVATIONS 
7.  Rendered  by  on-reservation  local  offices  or  at  itinerant  points 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

SECTION  D.  OTHER  SELECTED  DATA 

11.  Total  number  of  local  offices  participating  in  formal  community  service 

1 

12 

0 

0  . 

SIGNATURE 

TITLE 

Form  ES-225  (Table  1)  ,  - 

Fed.  Rev.  10-68  -  bZ  - 


ATTACHMENT  IV  -  2 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
DIVISION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Manpower  Administration 


STATE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


CALENDAR  YEAR  REPORTED 

1975 


COMPOSITION  OF  INTERSTATE  FARM  MIGRANT  GROUPS 


SECTION  A,  MIGRANT  GROUP  CONTACTS 


SECTION  B.  REPORTING 
STATE'S  RESIDENTS 


SECTION  C.  GROUPS  WORKING 
IN  REPORTING  STATE 


Type 


II 

By  Reporting 
State 


III 

With  Reporting 
State '3  Residents 


I 

Type 


II 

Number 


I 

Type 


II 

Number 


L  Total 


2.  Total  persons 


4.  Families 


a.  Crew  leaders 


3.  Total  workers 


S.  Unattached  males 


283 


SECTION  D.  COMMENTS 


NONE 


SIGNATURE 


TITLE 


Form  ES-225  (Table  2) 
Fed.  Rev.  10-63 
DES  New  2-73 
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THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
DIVISION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Manpower  Administration 

INTERSTATE  SEASONAL.  AGRICULTURAL  CLEARANCE 

STATE 

MASSACHUSETTS 

CALENDAR  YEAR  REPORTED 
1975 

ACTIVITIES 

ORDERS 

OPENINGS 

ITEM 

EXTENOED  (SEC.  A) 
RECEIVED  (SEC.  B) 

FILLED 

EXTENDED  (SEC.  A) 
RECEIVED  (SEC.  B) 

FILLED 

1 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

SECTION  A.   REPORTING  STATE  AS  ORDER-HOLDING  STATE 

1.  Reporting  State.  TOTAL  ~'" 

2    AoDiicant-fioidina  States  Involved: 

64 

21 

1043 

501 

West  Virginia 

z 

2 

178 

178 

Pennsylvania 

2 

1 

100 

50 

Puerto  Rico 

18 

15 

203 

119 

Florida 

37 

3 

590 

154 

Texas 

43 

0 

478 

0 

SECTION  B.  REPORTING  STATE  AS  APPLICANT-HOLDING  STATE 

4.  Order-nolding  States  involved: 

285 

3 

4475 

731 

Connecticut 

2 

2 

725 

721 

Vermont 

1 

1 

10 

10 

Maine  * 

282 

0 

3740 

0 

SECTION  C.  COMMENTS  (Use  Reverse  if  Needed) 

*  There  were  several  referrals,  but  none  placed. 

SIGNATURE  TITLE 

Form  ES-225  (Table  3) 
Fed.  Rev.  10-63 
DES  New  2-73 


ATTACHMENT   IV  -  4 


THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
DIVISION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY 


STATE 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR  -  Manpower  Administration 

MASSACHUSETTS 

OAY-HAUL  ACTIVITIES  AT  POINTS  OPERATED  BY  STATE  AGENCY 

CALENDAR  YEAR  REPORTED 

1975 

TOWN 

DAY-HAUL  POINTS 

NUMBER 

DAYS  OPERATED 
DURING  YEAR 

WORKERS  TRANS- 
PORTED DURING  YEAR 

1 

II 

III 

IV 

Assonet 

2 

19 

77 

Avon 

1 

5 

21 

Brockton 

8 

215 

3870 

Blizzards  Bay 

1 

15 

300 

East  Bridge-water 

1 

20 

116 

Fall  River 

12 

40 

575 

New  Bedford 

1 

55 

935 

Somerset 

3 

15 

75 

Stoughton 

1 

24 

201 

Swansea 

3 

20 

60 

Wareham 

1 

40 

400 

West  Bridgewater 

3 

244 

2840 

Westport  -  Tiverton 

4 

12 

72 

Whitman 

2 

24 

136 

 — 

f 

1 

43 

748 

9,  678 

SIGNATURE 

TITLE 

Form  MA  5-79A  Worksheet   Fed.  New  10-73 
0ES  New  1-74 


!OtS  .25 


ACM£ 

BOOKBINDING  CO.  WC. 

OCT  28  1990 

;00  CAMBRIDGE  STREET 
WARLESTOvVN,  MASS. 


